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Introduction 
In an early English translation of Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s classic, Discipleship, we find one of his most 


ool 


memorable formulations: “When Christ calls a man, he bids him come and die.” However, this 


translation is actually an expanding paraphrase of the more terse German, which reads, literally: 


992 


“Every call of Christ leads to death.” For Bonhoeffer, the way indicated by the call to discipleship 
is a way that begins with death. Put another way, discipleship is initiated by an encounter with 
Christ in which he brings about the death of the human being. We might say, then, that discipleship 
presupposes a critical component, a critique aimed at some state affairs that has to be changed or 
fixed in order for the conditions for true discipleship to exist. Elsewhere in Discipleship, Bonhoeffer 
writes: “The first Christ-suffering that everyone has to experience is the call which summons us 
away from our attachments to this world. It is the death of the old self in the encounter with Jesus 
Christ. Those who enter into discipleship enter into Jesus’ death.” We will see in a bit that this 
language is nearly identical to and forges an important link with what Bonhoeffer identifies as the 
starting point of the christological task in his 1933 Christology lectures. Indeed, in what follows, 
my basic thesis is that by assigning discipleship the same starting point as Christology Bonhoeffer 
provides an account in which, on the one hand, the task of Christology is an act of discipleship, 


and, on the other hand, discipleship is grounded in and shaped by Christology. As such, by 


attending to Bonhoeffer’s Christology of the counter Logos, we will see that the corresponding 
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understanding of discipleship is one in which harmful conceptions of self and group identity must 
be consistently challenged and broken down. 

With this in mind, the paper will proceed as follows: I will begin with a fairly in-depth 
summary of the first part of Bonhoeffer’s Christology lectures. Then I will suggest that a retrieval 
of Bonhoeffer’s confrontational Christology gives rise to an understanding of discipleship which 
involves an openness and vulnerability to the critiques of those who are other than us. As a case 
study I will look at how this plays out in relation to white supremacy. After attending to an apparent 
tension within Bonhoeffer’s christological account which this case study brings out, I will conclude 
by acknowledging that becoming a disciple of the counter Logos is only possible within the context 
of concrete, embodied existence. 

However, before we turn to the Christology lectures themselves, I will offer a brief 
rationale for why I have chosen to demonstrate the social import of Bonhoeffer’s confrontational 
Christology by bringing it into dialogue with white supremacy, specifically. Recent years have seen 
a burgeoning interest in Bonhoeffer as a theologian against white supremacy. Amidst the growing 
literature, James Cone has set Dietrich Bonhoeffer alongside Martin Luther King Jr. as one of the 
few theologians to actively oppose and speak out against white supremacy.’ Likewise, Reggie 
Williams, author of Bonhoeffer’s Black Jesus, identifies him as the “only prominent white theologian 
of the twentieth century to speak about racism as a Christian problem.” Although much of this 
literature makes recourse to Bonhoeffer’s christocentrism in order to formulate theological 
responses to and critiques of racism and white supremacy, his 1933 Christology lectures are 
routinely overlooked as a resource. In one sense, this is understandable given the frequency with 
which Bonhoeffer addresses social issues christologically elsewhere in his written corpus. 


However, in doing so the first half of the holistic, christological picture which Bonhoeffer puts 
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forward in his lectures has been neglected. In other words, Christ’s identity pro nobis, as one who 
is for humanity, as a co-sufferer with the oppressed, has obscured Christ’s identity as the counter 
Logos, the one who must also bring about the death of, what Bonhoeffer calls, the human logos. 
It is this latter sense that I propose to investigate, giving special attention to Bonhoeffer’s 


introduction to his lectures, before bringing it into dialogue with the problem of white supremacy. 


Christ, the Counter Logos 

The opening portion of Bonhoeffer’s Christology lectures deals in a series of either-or pairs: idea 
of petson, immanence or transcendence, proof or pre-requisite, human logos or counter logos, 
how or who. These either-or pairs, although not so neatly juxtaposed in the text, are nonetheless 
present. They serve to structure what Andreas Pangritz has referred to as Bonhoeffer’s Christology 
of encounter.° However, it may be fitting to further specify the nature of this encounter and simply 
speak of Bonhoeffer’s confrontational Christology. Indeed, this seems particularly fitting in light 
of Bonhoeffer’s assertion that “[t]here are only two possibilities when a human being confronts 
Jesus: the human being must either die or kill Jesus.” 

Christology, then, cannot be reduced to mere reflection on an object. The possibility of 
asking the christological question rightly depends on a justifying encounter with Christ in which 
the human being dies and is resurrected in faith. As such, for Bonhoeffer, knowing Christ and 
speaking of him well necessarily involves a critique of one’s being in which the selfs claim to be 
its own center is denied and the self is dislocated and relocated extrinsically in Christ. By 
characterizing this critique as a beckoning to death or a putting to death, Bonhoeffer highlights 
that the radical nature of humanity’s ineptitude in knowing Christ is matched by an equally radical 


and gracious solution. 


6 Andreas Pangritz, “‘Who Is Jesus Christ, for Us, Today?,” in The Cambridge Companion to Dietrich Bonhoeffer, ed. John 
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However, as Bonhoeffer sees it, sinful humanity is defined by the human logos.” What this 
means is that they enthrone their reason and perception of the world over against Christ. As such, 
their natural tendency is to evade confrontation with Christ by reducing him to an idea. As an 
idea—trather than a transcendent, personal other—the human logos approaches Christ as one who 
is beholden to its prior categories and classifications.’ In other words, the human logos approaches 
Christ as an idea which is immanent to its intellect and proves what it already believes to be the 
case. Broadly speaking, then, reducing Christ to an idea yields two types of responses to him: the 
human logos can either reject Christ outright or self-negate. We will only focus here on the latter. 

Bonhoeffer writes that “what the [human] logos does under attack from the other Logos 
represents not philistine self-defense but rather a great insight into its power of self-negation, for 
self-negation signifies the self-affirmation of the [human] logos.”"” But what is self-negation? In 
invoking the term Bonhoeffer references Hegel’s philosophy. According to Hegel, something is 
always defined in relation to its other, its negative. However, this other-as-negation is not fixed in 
its otherness, but can also be negated via sublation of the self and other. For Hegel, sublation is 
the synthesis of a term and its negative which yields a new, third term. While aspects of the original 
two terms are destroyed in the synthesis, they are ultimately taken up into and preserved in the 
new, third term. 

With this in mind, what Bonhoeffer means by self-negation seems to be a situation in 
which confrontation with Christ is avoided by means of a synthesis between Christ and self. Thus, 
rather than the proper, negating critique of justification leveled by the person of Christ against the 
sinful human logos, the human logos affirms itself by assimilating Christ’s critique only to the 
extent that the self is preserved. In other words, self-negation allows the human logos to have its 
cake and eat it too. It evades death and preserves its autonomy, all while accepting just enough of 


Christ’s critique to deceive itself into believing that an actual confrontation has happened. By 
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taking the idea of Christ into oneself, any subjection to Christ is, in reality, a subjection to the 
self.'' And by partially performing and pre-empting the death-dealing act of Christ, self-negation 
deceives the human logos into believing that it has surrendered itself to Christ, thereby blinding it 
to the fact that it continues to lay claim idolatrously to its own identity.” 

After discussing these ways of evading confrontation while asking the christological 
question, Bonhoeffer returns to the reality of Christology: namely, that Christ is the transcendent, 
incarnate one who encounters humanity as a person.’* Christ is the counter Logos to the sinful 
human logos. Here, Bonhoeffer flips the nomenclature of the gospel of John’s first chapter on its 
head. In the beginning was the Logos, but after the fall he has become, to humanity, the counter 
Logos; God’s “no” to the totalizing impulses of a humanity trapped in the total reality of sin. As 
such, Bonhoeffer puts the following words into the mouth of the counter Logos: “I am the truth,’ 
Iam the death of the human logos, Iam the Alpha and the Omega. Human beings are those who 
must die and must fall, with their logos into my hands.”"* 

The counter Logos cannot be sublated and demands nothing less than the death of the 
human logos. The middle ground which self-negation supposedly creates is, in the end, an illusion. 
Christ either is Lord or he is rejected. When viewed in this way it becomes clear that, because the 
counter Logos is a person, he cannot actually be turned into an idea. Merely human persons that 
resist such reduction can be killed, but the resurrected God-man has conquered death. Here, 
however, there is a tension in Bonhoeffer’s lectures because while he insists that the resurrected 
Christ cannot be killed by human beings, he also writes: 


Jesus Christ passes through our time, through different stations and occupations 
in life, always being asked anew, Who are your and yet always, when some person 


is aware of having confronted this question, being killed anew.... Wanting to be 
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finished with Christ means that now and then we kill him, crucify him, commit 


shameful acts against him, kneel before him with the scornful and say, “Greetings, 

Rabbi!” 
While Bonhoeffer believes that nothing can reverse the good news of the resurrection, he still 
wants to maintain that self-negation, reduction of the counter Logos to an idea, and evasion of 
confrontation do, in a real sense, make the human logos in the present just as guilty of killing 
Christ as the crowds who demanded his death in the first century. Thus, Bonhoeffer provides an 
account in which Christology begins with a confrontation in which Christ cannot be known apart 
from death and this forms the basis for drawing out an analogy between Bonhoeffer’s Christology 


and the problem of white supremacy, to which we will now turn. 


Following After the Counter Logos and the Critique of the Black Neighbor 
In the introduction I suggested that, for Bonhoeffer, discipleship and Christology share the same 
starting point: namely, encounter with the counter Logos, death, and resurrection. Because of this, 
following Bonhoeffer, we can assert two things: first, discipleship is grounded in and inflected by 
Christology, and, second, the task of Christology is itself a form of discipleship. In this section, we 
will investigate the implications of these assertions—namely, that insofar as the counter Logos 
make us vulnerable and open to himself, he also calls us to a form of discipleship that is vulnerable 
and open to the other—by using white supremacy and the black neighbor as a case study. 

The following argument hangs on an analogy between the confrontation of the human 
logos by the counter Logos and the confrontation between the human logos trapped in 
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whiteness—or, what we might call, the white logos—and the black neighbor.” In the analogy, the 


1S DBWE 12:307. 
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ordering of racial groups from best to worst.” Johnny Ramirez-Johnson and Love L. Sechrest, “Introduction: Race 


self-negating white Christian is comparable to the human logos, while the critiquing work of the 
black neighbor makes her analogous to the counter Logos. The language of analogy is crucial here 
because it preserves the differences between the two scenarios. For instance, not every human 
logos is white and the incarnate Christ is not identical with the black neighbor. 

However, what makes this analogy so helpful is that it is not mere/y an analogy. It bears 
within it an element of univocity as well. Although not every human logos is white, every self- 
negating white logos is a human logos. As such, the person shackled to and blinded by whiteness 
simply is a sinner who consistently evades confrontation with Christ in order to keep the human 
logos intact. For the sake of clarity, it is important to stress that this univocity is not present in the 
analogous relationship between the counter Logos and the black neighbor. Insofar as the black 
neighbor levels a critique against whiteness which participates in and serves the counter Logos’ 
critique of the human logos, we can say that she is “ke the counter Logos. Yet, the black neighbor, 
insofar as she is also a human logos, cannot be identified with the counter Logos in a untvocal 
manner. In sum, the analogy has teeth because of the identity that exists between the human logos 
and whiteness, and this identity provides a basis from which to assert that the critique of the black 
neighbor participates in or is an aspect of the death dealing work of the counter Logos. We might 
say, then, based on this analogy, that the white Christian’s inability to hear, see, and perceive the 
critique which the black neighbor levels against it is indicative of a self-negating resistance to the 
person of Christ. 

How then does this analogy play out? Just as Bonhoeffer supposes that Christ cannot be 
known properly apart from a confrontation in which the human logos is put to death, so too must 
whiteness’ supremacy die in order for the black neighbor to be known. Here, self-negation emerges 
as a particularly apt way of conceptualizing how and why so many white Christians are complicit 


in white supremacy. In self-negation, whiteness is not put to death. Rather, it is sublated with the 


and Missiology in Global Perspective,” in Can “White” People Be Saved? Triangulating Race, Theology, and Mission, ed. Love 
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critique of the black neighbor, and thereby preserved. And not merely preserved, but preserved in 
the most insidious way because self-negation is self-deception. As such, a blind spot is created 
which allows the white Christian to believe that their whiteness is conquered even as it continues 
to whitewash their reality. 

In this way self-negation becomes an affirmation and an entrenchment of whiteness. This 
is, of course, symptomatic of an unwillingness to treat the black neighbor as other than oneself. 
As an idea, the black neighbor’s self-revelation does not serve as the pre-requisite for my thinking 
about it. Instead, it is only useful insofar as it affirms and proves what one already believes to be 
the case. Therefore the critique of the black neighbor is neutralized because it is forced to conform 
to a system of categorization shaped by whiteness rather than disrupting and restructuring that 
system.’ 

We can stretch the analogy further in relation to the purpose of Christ’s critique. For 
Bonhoeffer the confrontation between the counter Logos and the human logos is one in which 
the human logos dies so that it might be resurrected with new eyes that can see Christ for who he 
truly is in his otherness. Likewise, the purpose of the critique which the black neighbor levels 
against white people is to open their eyes to the reality of the black people’s otherness. However, 
just as the critique of the counter Logos diagnoses a problem— it reveals that humans are sinful 
and turned in on themselves—so too does the critique of the black neighbor. It provides a vantage 
point from which the insufficiency of self-negation can be seen and whiteness’ continuing 
supremacy can be unmasked. 

How does the black neighbor provide this vantage point? Here we might think of how 
Reggie Williams picks up W.E.B. Du Bois’ concept of the veiled corner as a way of describing 
Harlem during the Harlem Renaissance. Williams asserts that “[t]he veiled corner is hidden to the 


white majority. It gives the black observer residing on the border a truer representation of the 


17 Cf. Rachel Muers, Keeping God's Silence: Towards a Theological Ethics of Communication (Malden, MA: Blackwell, 2004), 
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dominant streams of consciousness on both sides of the color line than that which is offered by 
the one-history-fits-all, white-centered worldview.”'* It is no wonder then, that, according to 
Williams, Bonhoeffer’s time spent in Harlem’s veiled corner had a powerful effect on Bonhoeffer’s 
theology, including his Christology. 

By offering a perspective from the veiled corner, the black neighbor’s critique holds up a 
mirror in which the white logos can recognize that it has evaded the counter Logos via self- 
negation and established an idol, a white christ in his place. The critique of the black neighbor, 
then, acts in service of and is really part of the critique of the counter Logos. Therefore, clinging 
to whiteness—trefusing genuine encounter with the black neighbor—signals self-negation and 
evasion of confrontation with Christ. 

Through self-negation the human logos deceives itself by creating a secret space for the 
retention of aspects of its identity, all the while believing that “it is no longer I who live, but it is 
Christ who lives in me” (Gal 2:20, NRSV). However, insofar as Christ lives in the human logos 
alongside of those retained aspects of its identity, Christ begins to look a lot like the human logos. 
This is Christ as an idea conformed to the human logos, rather than Christ as a person, as the 
counter Logos standing over against the human logos. Thus, insofar as white supremacy is present 
in the church, we can locate it in the secret space created by self-negation and affirmed by a christ- 
idea, a white christ, conformed to the white logos."” 

This is a grim picture indeed. However, Bonhoeffer is helpful in reminding us that no 
matter how clever the white logos is in turning Christ into an idea, the present and resurrected 


counter Logos stands over against it at every turn. Even self-negation cannot ultimately protect 
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the human logos from this reality. Because the church is the sphere in which Christ’s lordship over 
the world is proclaimed, white supremacy obscured by self-negation will be rooted out there and 
everywhere. This is the promise of the resurrection. Yet, even so it is incumbent upon the church 
to prepare the way, to proclaim and enact the justifying grace of God which reconciles Jews and 
Gentiles within the church by rebuking whiteness as idolatry and fearlessly naming white 
supremacy as incompatible with God’s reconciling work in Christ.” 

Insofar as the critique which the black neighbor levels against the white logos serves to 
illuminate whiteness’ supremacy, it reveals a space in which Christ’s Lordship has been denied. It 
is thus part and parcel of the critique of the counter Logos. In the form of black flesh, the counter 
Logos confronts human being with a critique that both makes possible and requires the death of 
whiteness and the dismantling of white supremacy.” 

In sum, then, the analogy is clear and compelling at a number of points. First, just as the 
human logos resists the counter Logos through open opposition or self-negation, so too do white 
Christians resist the critique of the black neighbor. Second, just as self-negation offers the illusion 
that one isn’t actively opposing Christ, so too does it provide reassurance for the white Christian. 
They proudly proclaim their opposition to the KKK, segregation, etc., but will only take on board 
those aspects of the black neighbotr’s critique which are compatible with their own comfort. Third, 
just as self-negation treats Christ as a malleable idea, so too does it reduce the black neighbor to 
an idea that must conform to the reality of whiteness. Fourth, just as the self-negating human logos 


is complicit in the crucifixion of Christ when it refuses death, it is increasingly apparent, especially 


20 Cf. Bantum, Redeeming Mulatto, 137; Love L. Sechrest, A Former Jew: Paul and the Dialectics of Race (London: T&T 
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(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2016), 127—42. 
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in North America, that either whiteness must be put to death or the black neighbor will continue 
to be killed. 

The white Christian’s inability to hear the black neighbor’s critique and act accordingly is 
indicative of a resistance to, and, if we follow the analogy with Bonhoeffer far enough, even a 
killing of Christ. Thus, white Christians must surrender their whiteness to the killing work of the 
counter Logos in order to properly hear, respond to, and love their black neighbor.” Used in this 
way, Bonhoeffer’s Christology forms an analogy which emphasizes that racism and white 
supremacy in the church is indeed a struggle that must involve death in order to stem the tide of 
violence. As such, there is no self-negating middle ground where white supremacy and Christ can 
peacefully co-exist. 

White supremacy in the church, then, is indicative of the fact that, via self-negation, 
Christians have cut themselves off from death and thus from true discipleship. A disciple of the 
counter Logos is one who has died in Christ and knows that she has been critiqued once and for 
all on this death. It is only via death that the apostle Paul can proclaim “It is no longer I who live, 
but Christ who lives in me.” Resting in the hope of the resurrection, then, our identity is secure in 
Christ, and critiques leveled by those who are other than ourselves are no longer a threat. Rather, 
in light of the similitude in which we live as both justified and sinful, we can and must hear their 
critiques with humility, recognizing that insofar as Christ, by the Holy Spirit, can use these critiques 
in effecting our daily dying, hearing them is part of what it means to be a disciple of the counter 


Logos. 


Resolving an Implicit Tension 
There is an inherent tension in Bonhoeffer’s lectures between the death-dealing work of the 


counter Logos and Christ’s identity pro nobis. In other words, how can Christ, at one and the same 


22 Cf. Barry Harvey, Taking Hold of the Real: Dietrich Bonhoeffer and the Profound Worldliness of Christianity. (Cambridge, UK: 
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time, be both the one who puts to death whiteness and the one who—as Williams has highlighted 
in Bonhoeffer’s thought—empathically suffers alongside of black people? There are, I think, a 
number of ways of answering this question. However, due to time constraints, I will offer just one 
suggestion by way of Soren Kierkegaard’s short definition of faith in Szckness Unto to Death. There 
Kierkegaard writes that “Faith is: that the self in being itself and in willing to be itself rests 
transparently in God.”” The way race functions in preventing transparent resting in God is very 
different for white people and people of color. For white people whiteness stands between them 
and God as something that mediates their perception of God and the world. They rest in whiteness 
rather than God. For people of color the shade of their skin prevents them from rest because it 
places them on the underside of power and, often, under imminent threat of death. Suffering and 
anxiety prevent them from transparent resting. Here, the multivalent nature of Christ’s death is 
indeed evangelion, good news. In Christ’s death, white people must be confronted by the counter 
Logos and enter into his death so that whiteness may die. In Christ’s death, people of color see 
Christ pro nobis suffering alongside, with, and for them. In both cases, Christ’s death, under the 
sign of the resurrection, is a source of hope and enables transparent resting in God. 

Two caveats are necessary at this point: first, I am certainly not suggesting that a 
Christology of the counter Logos only applies to white people in all cases. Indeed, we all, regardless 
of race, self-negate in different ways, making this aspect of Christology useful across the board. 
However, we must not let this obscure the fact that when it comes to race those who are white 
and those who are not encounter Christ and death in very different ways. And given the fact that 
race colors so much of our existence, this is no insignificant fact. 

Second, I am not suggesting that whiteness be erased, while blackness is elevated as the 
purer, more virtuous racial way of being. That would obviously reinscribe the problem in 


problematic ways. Both whiteness and blackness are problematic insofar as, via self-negation, they 
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claim a position of immediacy in relation to the self. Bonhoeffer describes the problem of 
immediacy as follows: “[T]he world tries by all means to relate to persons immediately. But herein 
lies precisely its hostility to Christ, the mediator. Other gods and the world want to tear away from 
Christ what he deprived them of, namely, the ability to relate immediately to human person... 
Immediacy is a delusion.” The problem, then, is when the particularity of one’s skin color is not 
mediated by the first, century, Jewish flesh of Jesus Christ. That being said, this does not make the 
mechanics of the analogy interchangeable since it is fairly evident that, in the western world at 
least, being oblivious to the immediacy and privilege of one’s race and the way it shapes one’s 


interaction with the world is a distinctly white problem. 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, we have considered the ways that Bonhoeffer’s Christology of the counter Logos 
has important implications for the social dimension of discipleship. Our main case study formed 
an analogy with the black critique of whiteness, which diagnoses the preservation of white 
supremacy through self-negation and provides a vision for how Christ works in and through the 
critique of the black neighbor in order to root out resistance to Christ’s lordship. As such, 
becoming a disciple of the counter Logos necessarily entails active engagement with the black 
neighbor in a way that militates against white supremacy. However, if this remains a conceptual 
exercise or a clever comparison then we have, in the words of Bonhoeffer, become like those 
theologians who, like Judas, betray Jesus with a kiss.” As such, theologians and the church, must 
reflect on Bonhoeffer’s contributions in light of the problem as it is outlined, powerfully, by Willie 
Jennings: 


The problem is not simply in what or how theologians write, although the writing 
is a setious problem. The problem is not one of contextuality or insensitivity to 
situatedness; or of attending to difference, otherness, or alterity in the writing of 


theological texts; or of determining the true object of theology, God or our 


*4 Bonhoeffer, Discipleship, 94-95. 
23 DBWE 12:307. 


perceptions of God, or both. The problem is in imagining whom we theologians 
belong to as we write, as we think, as we pray. This problem has fundamentally to 
do with a world formed and continuing to be formed to undermine the possibilities 
of Christians living together, loving together, and desiring each other. Such a desire 
is not a narcissistic longing for self to be seen in others, or an indulgent seeking 
for the comfort of like-minded doctrinal confessors. It is the necessary beginning 


: 26 
for overturning the remade world.” 
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